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errata 

The writing and punctuation style varies in the different sections 
of this report reflecting the styles in the original publications. The 
editor has not attempted to implement uniformity in this report. 



PREFACE 



Vocational education identifies that 
segment of the curricular offerings which 
seeks to prepare students for employment 
following graduation. Although the number 
of college enrollees and graduates continue 
to increase, the majority of the high school 
students will rely on skills derived from 
the secondary school program, as well as 
industry training programs, to gain initial 
entry-level employment. Is the educational 
system meeting this obvious challenge? A 
number of authors have assessed the educa- 
tional environment and published their 
findings. The universality of their com- 
ments is self-evident. 



Eugene E, Morris 
Planning Associate 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following report includes excerpts from the most significant 
recent studies related to career development and vocational education. 
The North Bay PACE Center has prepared this document to fill a void 
in the literature of any current summary or compilation of materials on 
this subject. The reader will be able to bring to bear on local pro- 
blems the findings and authoritative opinions published elsewhere and 
reproduced herein. 

The report is divided into four sections: 

Part I: Excerpts From Recent Publications 

Part II: Findings of Follow-Up Studies 

Part Hi: Bibliography and Source Material 

Part IV: The California Legislature Study on Vocational Education 

This material can be used in four wavs: 



Information: 



Build a library: 



Conduct a study: 



All educators should be aware of the findings, 
conclusions and recommendations reported herein, 

Districts may wish to obtain, for professional 
libraries, copies of publications referred to 
in this report. 

The gaps in knowledge about the problems of 
vocationally oriented instruction within the 
North Bay Region are obvious. Districts may 
wish to utilize the services of the North Bay 
PACE Center in helping to fill some of these 
gaps. 

Support a Proposal: This material can be used to help document 

and support plans and project proposals in 
career development. 
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To be effective, planning must be based on a thorough knowledge of 
the real and clearly delineated needs of both the student and of society. 
Many activities in the field of vocational education have been conducted 
primarily in response to societies* demands to "do something*" Solutions 
have tended to attack only small segments of the problem and the impact 
has often been negligible. Knowledge of what has been tried, and the 
results of these efforts, can provide a springboard for more meaningful 
work on one of the nations most critical educational problems. 

Additional copies of this report can be obtained from the North Bay 
PACE Center, 1005 Jefferson Street; Napa, California 94558. 



Nelson C. Price 
Director 

North Bay PACE Center 




PART I 

EXCERPTS FROM RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
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RELATING VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS TO STUDENT AND COMMUNITY NEEDS, * 

Kaufman, Jacob J,, et als The Role of the Secondary Schools In the Preparation 

of Youth for Employment. (Institute for Research on 
Human Resources), Pennsylvania State University, 
University Parle, Pa,, 1967, 

This recent study was completed by the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources at the Pennsylvania State University. The study gathered data in 
nine communities from schools, teachers, employers, supervisors, seniors and 
graduates. The roles and attitudes of these persons in the employment of the 
secondary school graduate was analyzed in detail. 

Some of the pertinent conclusions reached by the evaluation team are 
noted below: 

1, Little relationship exists between the proportion of enrollment in 
various vocational programs and the occupational distribution in the 
communities. 

2, Relationships between training and employment reported by the schools 
were much lower in a follow up study made by the Institute, 

3, Vocational education programs were found adequate, but limited in 
breadth, 

4, The graduates of the vocational curricula thought they were better 
trained than the academic or general curricula graduate. In addi- 
tion, the vocational schools did a better job placing their 
graduates even though employers did not rate the training of the 
vocational graduate any higher than the others, 

5, Students enrolled in vocational programs received inadequate 
guidance, borne out by the fact that only one- third of the graduates 
obtained Jobs directly related to their training. The proportion of 
vocational graduates who recalled receiving adequate counselling was 
much smaller than that reported by academic graduates, 

6, The image of vocational education amongst fellow academic toaheers, 
employers, labor officials and the community was negative and 
pessimistic. 

7, Employers rated personal characteristics such as initiative and 
conscientiousness as more important than vocational training, 

8, Neither employers or union officials were able to discuss projected 
future skill or job needs in other than vague generalities. 

9, The study encompassed special problem areas such as the minority 
groups and females. These groups were more likely to be counselled 
into vocational training based upon opinions as to jobs available 
to them rather than an area of vocational interest. 

The main report discusses the issues and their analysis in great detail, 
The summary, conclusions, and implications are available in an abridged twenty 
page pamphlet, A copy of the recommendations follows, 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Vocational Offerings and the Needs of Students and the Community 

1. Secondary education should be reoriented to provide offerings of an 
occupational nature for those students who expect to obtain employment 

after graduation but who do not wish to commit themselves to one of the 
traditional vocational programs. 

This recommendation Is based more on the potential of vocational 
education than on its actual present performance. At present, 
except for office occupations, low proportions of students are 
enrolled in vocational programs. These programs have little 
impact on the occupational needs of their communities. Yet the 
majority of students enter the labor market upon leaving high 
school. It is apparent that present programs have not been 
able to serve the needs of either the students or the communities. 

New programs should be devised that are comprised of occupational 
clusters and are taught by appropriately prepared teachers in 
work-oriented settings. These programs should provide opportuni- 
ties for vocational exploration as well as for familiarizing 
students with the basic skills that are characteristic of the 
occupational clusters. 



2. The special features of vocational education should be utilized to design 

programs for those students who cannot benefit from the current content 
of any of the three curricula. 



A substantial proportion of students in most high schools lack either 
the interest or the ability to profit from current offerings. 

T ese are often students from disadvantaged environments who lack 
verbal skills. The physical requirement of academic courses — 
the necessity of sitting quietly for an hour at a time — is incom- 
patible with their life styles. They are prevented from taking 

traditional vocational programs by the ability requirement of these 
programs . 



3 . 



lhe physical setting, freedom of movements, individualized instruc- 
tion and stress on physical rather than verbal skills that 
characterize vocational programs seem to have a potential to moti- 
vate these students. The programs that are designed for them, 
however, should have a goal of occupational familiarization rather 
than skill attainment. The differences should be essentially of 
breadth rather than depth and of guidance rather than mastery of 
subject and skill. Eventual movement from these programs into the 
more specific, traditional vocational programs should be encouraged. 



Substantial efforts should be expanded to enroll Negroes of average and 
above-average ability in the traditional vocational programs and to pursue 
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actively- their subsequent placement in jobs utilizing the skills learned. 

increas^their^urober of'weero 1 ’® 1 '*! * hey arS being pressured to 

tional level. ?tev empl °y e ^ at every skill and occupa- 

employed because of the limited 61 " n '™ ber of Negroes are not already 
On the other handfsome v^nna^ °f * Ualified a PPli=ants. 
to place their Negro graduated ne dlreot ° r f claim i* is difficult 

Negroes are reluctant to prepare for^ccunat ^ 36 obstaoles ’ man y 
not normally employed. P r CCUpatlons where Negroes are 

cycl^by^reparing^ualified^nni* th ? ohallen S e to break this 

sentatives of their oomunitief trcreat^the^ondit^ Wi * h repre_ 
to assure their eventual employment. 10nS necessar y 

students ? 5 * 1011 ° f vocational preparation should be offered to female 

of^raduates^ho^btain^elate^job^present^a^ea * 11 ^' 51,60611 * 326 

of the success of this urogram reassuring picture 

off?redT th? h C0 ^ Pled With the limited numb er of pro- 
o“e sSlL of females?°* S r6SUlt in “ inefficieat add °-tion 
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£ =SXS trsaissss. ^VSSSfSS. 

tr^^dm^trlS? elc^Stir^- ” h ^culture, 

b^iiJtyHLlrtSiUon^areL*.^ 

Vocational educators should give consideration to the develooment of 
revised methods of instruction that will enable them to m?e? the 
needs of occupationally oriented youth more effectively. 

p™ P of1??e? b66n ’ are being ’ a ° adab ted for the 

purpose of developing new methods for teaching youth preparing 

to enter the labor force after graduation. Such new meXds 

include: new grouping patterns which recognize individual 
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differences among students; revision of curricula for the pur- 
pose of stressing student inquiry into basic concepts, principles 
and processes; and flexible scheduling procedures. These develop- 
ments, in general, have been ignored by vocational educators. 

The Administration of Vocational Education 

7. The director of vocational education for a school system should hold 

an administrative position directly below the superintendent of schools. 

In many school systems the aims and objectives of vocational 
education have not been accepted. Vocational education is 
regarded as a service which is offered those students who do 
not fit into the usual curricula. As a result vocational 
expenditures are held to a minimum. A director who holds a 
position where he has the opportunity to influence educational 
policy increases the probability that adequate attention and 
resources will be directed to vocational education. 

8. The director of vocational education shuuld have sufficient staff so 
that his concern over the day-to-day operations of this program is 
limited and he can have the opportunity to develop new programs in 

relation to the changing needs of the community. 

A frequent criticism of vocational education, often raised in 
the main report, is that it has not adapted to changing conditions. 
If it is to adapt, someone must be sensitive to changes and plan to 
meet them. This is the function of the director. He should be 
anticipating the needs of his students and his community and should 
be planning programs to meet these needs. To do so he must be 
freed from some of the other demands of his time. 

9. One member of the staff of the vocational director should be responsible 
for community relations. The person holding the position should be a 
specialist, and he should be given sufficient time to perform the function 
properly. 

Often, if community relations are specifically recognized, they 
are carried on in a hit-or-miss fashion by someone whose primary 
job is quite different. More typically, they are assumed to be 
an inherent part of the job of each teacher and coordinator. The 
usual outcome of these approaches is that community relations 
are neglected and the results are conditions such as those found 
in this study. 

To many teachers, employers, parents, and students the image of 
vocational education is that of a second-class education. This 
erroneous impression can be partially counteracted by providing 
recognition for occupational success and achievement through the 
use of the techniques of public relations. Since these techniques 
require skill and experience in their application, school systems 
cannot expect anyone to handle them. The responsibility should be 
assigned to a person who has both the ability and the time required 
to carry out the function. The results would probably include 
greater industry participation, up to date vocational programs, 

- 7 - 
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higher rates of placement of graduates and the placement of grad- 
uates in the areas of their training. 

The preparation of Vocational Teachers and Administrators. 

10. Schools of education should train potential teachers and administrators 
in terms of understanding the conditions under which students learn 
rather than in terms of ”how to teach.” This would require a radical 
reorganization of teacher education programs. 

It is quite evident that a poor image of vocational education 
exists among many teachers in comprehensive high schools, particu- 
larly those who teach academic subjects. These negative attitudes 
reflect, to a large degree, the inadequate understanding of the 
environments out of which many youth come* The teaching process 
has failed to adapt itself to the needs of the students who live 
in these different environments. 

Teacher preparation should give future teachers and administrators 
a sensitivity to the effects of differing cultural backgrounds on 
the life styles of people. Along with this sensitivity, they should 
be prepared to adapt teaching styles to the needs of students from 
different backgrounds, 

11. Educational administrators should become endowed with greater sensitivity 
and capability to understand and deal with the problems of providing 
various forms of education to prepare youth for employment. 

The preparation for the highest administrative levels in education 
must include knowledge and understanding of education for the 
world of work which will enable administrators to exercise appro- 
priate and competent leadership. Graduate study designed for 
preparing school administrators must concern itself far more with 
proper philosophy, curriculum design and school structure for 
the large proportion of youth who do not continue their education 
immediately upon graduation. Although a new style of administrators 
can be eventually generated from restructured advanced degree 
programs, i m mediate steps should be taken to reorient the thinking 
of present administrators through a series of national and regional 
seminars and workshops designed to acquaint them with not only 
the problems of providing vocational education in all of its aspects 
at all of its levels but also the new methods for meeting these problems 

The Use of Advisory Committees 

12. All segments of society including business, industry, government and 
organized labor should play a more active role in the structure and 
execution of vocational offerings. 

The effective utilization of advisory committees is a difficult 
and time-consuming job. Although isolated examples to the con- 
trary can be cited, in general, committees either do not exist or 
function in an ineffective manner. 



The active participation of advisory committees holds much promise 
or improving vocational education. Contact -with the employers of 
vocational graduates stimulates vocational educators to keep their 

needS of the communi, ty. In turn, employers 
are more favorably disposed towards vocational education and give 
it more support and cooperation. 



I this promise is to be realized, the schools must assume the 
responsibility to sti mulate active participation. They cannot 
expect the community to come to them. Nor can they simply ask 
for more cooperation. The schools must design the programs and 

fu ^effort necessary to have industry operationally involved 
m the educational process. 

Vocational Guidance 
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To provide meaningful guidance to occupationally oriented youth, student 

°°?!! S !u 0rS r f tl0S should made more realistic. Counselors who work 
with these students should be sensitive to their needs and should 
possess the skills necessary to serve them. 



As a general rule, very little effective vocational counseling takes 
place in high school. In junior high school the counselor’s 
role is to slot students into tracks — academic, vocational, or 
general, in the senior high school most of the counselor’s time 
is spent with those seniors who plan to go on to college. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of vocational guidance was 
impossible because so little of it is being conducted. The need 
for vocational guidance and its apparent potential would seem to 
warrant increased effort. These efforts should be undertaken by 
counselors who are trained to work with non-college young people. 
Such counselors must be familiar with the psychological, socio- 
logical, and economic characteristics of these students, and 
must have sufficient knowledge of the occupational literature to 
guide vocational exploration. 

\ li, ' , Young women should be made aware, while still in high school, of the 

probable extent of their future vocational experience, and they should 
.be trained to prepare for this. 



Females in American society do not think in terms of long-range 
careers. At an increasing rate, women are remaining in, or re- 
entering, the labor market except for brief periods during their 
childbearing years. Despite this trend, young women are not as 
yet anticipating vocational careers. Most of the females who 
were interviewed had no real career plans. They regarded their 
post-high school employment as a necessary interval before they 
progressed on to their real roles of wife and mother. 

Young women should be given the opportunity under careful guidance, 
to examine the occupational role of women in society. They should 
be informed that many married women with children still spend 30 
to 40 years in the labor force. The skills necessary for women to 
anticipate and plan for changes in their vocational status should 
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be developed. 

15. Vigorous efforts should be made to acquaint both Negroes and guidance 
counselors with the opportunities now open to Negroes in occupations 
where traditionary they have not been employed. 

Prevailing attitudes as to the types of occupations "appropriate" 
for Negroes must be counteracted. These attitudes limit the 
aspirations of Negroes and they limit the kinds of guidance 
Negroes receive. Proper guidance coupled with training and place- 
ment should silence the frequent claim that there are no qualified 
Negroes to hire. 

16. Vocational orientation should begin in grade school to acquaint young- 
sters with the tasks and value.s of all types of occupations. 

Most young people of high school age have very limited occupa- 
tional knowledge. Such information as they have is more often 
based on popular myths and stereotypes rather than on actual 
facts. In the absence of information, occupational decisions are 
either postponed until after high school or made because of iden- 
tification with a particular social class. If a decision is made, 
it is typically tentative and it is often changed after the 
individual leaves school. 

To counteract this condition, the presentation of occupational 
information should begin on a systematic basis in grade school 
and continue on through junior high school In the lower grades 
this information should, of course, be broad and geared to the 
interest level of the students. In the later grades it should 
become increasingly specific. Care must be taken to assure the 
total occupational spectrum is presented with proper recognition 
of the value of all levels of work. 

A probable side effect of such a program would be an improvement 
in the popular image of vocational education. The undue emphasis 
on the necessity of a college education may also be counteracted. 



Placement 

17. The high school should assume the responsibility to establish a post- 
high school plan for each departing student. For those students who 
desire employment, the school should provide active assistance until 
they are placed in jobs. 

The evidence is ample, from this study and from many others, that 
the labor market operates in an inefficient manner. Informal 
sources are used far more frequently than the institutions organized 
to place workers. Young people frequently seem to take anything 
that comes along rather than seeking out jobs where they can find 
outlets for their interests and abilities. 

School officials should attempt to coordinate all the community 
organizations involved in the placement of workers. There are 
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some who think that this function could best be handled by 
guidance counselors. Their argument is that making counselors 
responsible for placement will produce an increased appreciation 
for the vocational problems of young people. Others contend that 
the placement task will hamper the efforts of counselors to assist 
young people in the process of vocational exploration. There is 
little evidence on either side, but it is known that if performance 
is measured by placement, efforts are put into placement. 

Evaluation Through Follow-up of Graduates 

18, Evaluation of the effectiveness of vocational education should be con« 
ducted in a more systematic manner. More comprehensive data should 

be gathered in follow-up surveys to provide feedback to modify 
current programs. 

Vocational educators make a greater effort than any other group 
of educators to evaluate the effectiveness of their offerings 
through follow-up surveys. The major effort required in such 
Surveys is in contacting the graduates. Unfortunately once 
this effort is made, often insufficient data are gathered. There 
is more to evaluation than determining the number of graduates 
who hold jobs that are related to their training. 

Many of the questions raised in the main report could be answered 
if all educators would conduct comprehensive evaluations of the 
experiences of their graduates. To be effective, such evaluation 
should be conducted on a continuing basis. The relative payoffs 
of the different curricula and programs should be explored in 
relation to their costs. The results of such studies can provide 
the basis for effective educational planning. 

The effectiveness of school training is most clearly seen in the 
first job held after graduation. In subsequent jobs it becomes 
more difficult to assess the relative Influence of training and 
post-high school work experience. This consideration should not 
prevent schools from conducting more long-range evaluation at 
periods of five and ten years after graduation. 

The Comprehensive or the Separate Vocational High School 

19. On the issue of the comprehensive or the separate vocational high 
school no specific recommendation can be made. 

The data from this study are not clear enough to support a firm 
recommendation for either the comprehensive or the separate voca- 
tional high school. The evidence that does exist, however, favors 
the separate school. It is suggested that the discussion be carried 
on with reference to real issues. A school is not more conducive 
to democratic values simply because all students are housed in 
the same building. Nor is a student better trained just because 
he has access to more modern equipment. What happens in that 
building and how well the student learns to use the equipment 
are more crucial variables. Evaluation requires that the 
Bubstance of the operation, and not just its form, be examined. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION - A "CRADLE TO GRAVE" CONCEPT. 



KishkuHas , Louis J. "The Overhaul in Pittsburgh, " American Vocational Journal, 

p. 22 - 25, September 1968. 5 

education^in^he^nite^State^todav ^ItTS drama * ic .£° roe ^Sing on public 
their oroc-~a™ l-+h = • 1 toda V- It has oause<i city schools to assess 

•«» « .SiSSS'g issf 1 ot “- “** **“• 

and for minority groups in that ^ge bracket, eLeededTp^rcent? 

threefold B ta^- en t^ S inv^?- S T i ° eS 1 0f & f esearoh team a nd charged them with a 
selertef folta-un s^es- S and f“ pdoy f nt 2®°*"“*““ *» students; to conduct 

determine if all Elements which steKfecfhtSlohtofp^f TertTn t0 

srsi;.jr^,r r * “ “ u — ~ L'sr^vs,, 

sss^s ssrs 5a.M° s55ig “£?‘ *■ 

generard^loma a cademxc diploma or its watered-down version, the 

f ST tfaei^Ml din 0 ^- 8 ^ perc ? nt ° s the P«ents polled had aspirations 

mSe realistic fn +h»t ‘ ra ^ red a colle S e education. The students were 
nuriqnp _ in their ambitions - only about 70 percent planned to 

pursue a college decree. Even so, intentions did not match practice onlv 

2 ?*L PerCent ? f the graduates actually entered college and only a minoritv 

wL^Pfi 6 ^°+ 1Pl ^ ed th ^ baccalaureate Program. In effect, the school system 
•was geared to the needs of less than 15 percent of the student body. 

f °° Capa , tional > locational, and Technical Education 
of +fa 1 asai sned the task of providing programs for up to 70 percent 
of the student body who probably would not attend college. 

I^LseBnage The popular image of Pittsburgh at the time was that the 

a^the railroad/ 0r mh ^ empl ° yad b V the steel mills, the coal mines, 
and the railroads. The research team determined that the mines were either 

^ automated to a degree where the employment factor was negligible 
?J eSl 1were rapidly modernizing and automating and/or relocating 

and the railroads had. moved most of their marshalling yardsoutside the city. 

nM n+ +h=h I!! 17 employers were curtailing their activities to the 

point that they cou].d no longer be counted on to absorb unskilled workers 

typos°of Industrie q 3ed - m i tll ’+ la i' sliblls- Movin C in to replace them are new 
types of industries - industries demanding trained manpower. 
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Clearly a paradox existed. While unemployment rates soared, the demand for 
trained -workers remained unfilled. Young people -were caught in a squeeze 
play. The jobs they could fill no longer existed, and they did not have 
* the skills to fill the jobs that were available. 

In Pittsburgh at that time, five traditional vocational schools operated 
* as part of the city school system. These four-year high schools were 

conducted on a "week about" schedule - students were in a laboratory setting 
for one week and in an academic setting the next. Twenty-six different 
trades were taught in this program which had been in existence since World 
War I. 

Dead End . The image of the five schools was not of the brightest. Most 
parents viewed the vocational program as dead-end education. Unfortunately, 
this sentiment was echoed by many potential employers in the area. 

"Buster is an excellent craftsman but we wish he were promotable. We wish 
he could write a memo of instruction. We wish he could read a handbook of 
instruction. We wish he could attend classes at the university so we could 
upgrade him in the hierarchy." 

None of these alternatives were open to the typical graduate of the voca- 
tional system. For these and other reasons there were few members of 
minority races enrolled in the vocational schools. 

On the one hand we found employers who expressed a desire to employ qualified 
Negro journeymen; on the other, we found Negroes either refusing to attend 
the vocational schools or being counseled away from them. 

The patterns of achievement tests administered to vocational graduates 
tended to support the argument that education in the vocational schools 
was indeed inferior in terms of traditional academic measures. 

Since the programs started in the ninth grade, students were forced to make 
vocational choices while still in the eighth grade. Counselors, teachers, 
parents, and even the students, tended to oppose early commitments which 
might cut off aspirations that went beyond the opportunities offered in the 
vocational schools. 

Overhaul . Paradoxically, the solution to the task of furnishing meaningful 
programs to the majority of the high school population came with the 
phasing-out of the traditional vocational schools and the institution of 
new programs in the academic high schools - making them comprehensive in 
nature . 

In January 1965, top. .administrators, selected principals, and guidance 
personnel met in a seminar to study the developments in skill-centered 
training related to the total school system. The report issued as an 
outgrowth of this seminar recommended that: 

1 . That comprehensive high school rather than separate vocational schools 
be the organizational arrangement for skill-centered training. 

2 , Job-centered training instead of starting at ninth grade be reserved 
for the eleventh and twelfth grades. 



3* Readily identifiable potential dropouts be admitted to skill- centered 
training programs irrespective of grade level. 

Required exploratory career programs for all pupils be made a part of 
the middle school curriculum (grades 6,7, and 8). 

Ninth and tenth graae programs in industrial arts, business education, 
and home economics be exploratory in nature , leading to career 
selection in the eleventh grade, 

6. Where appropriate, skill-centered training be extended to grades 13 



7. All programs lead to high school graduation. 

8, Where appropriate, cooperative and work experience programs become an 
integral part of the total program. 

9» Immediate, massive efforts be started toward curriculum development. 

10. Efforts be initiated to build an inservice training program for 
teachers and all counselors and coordinators. 

11. Information on these programs be given to the public via all media. 

12. Studies be made on the modification and addition of facilities to 
house these programs in the existing junior and senior high schools. 

13 • Every effort be made to tap all financial resources to make these 
programs a reality at the earliest possible date. 

Availa bility Assured . By September 1965? all high schools offered some of 
the 41 different programs as part of their regular curriculum. Obviously 
no school could house all programs, but availability was insured by permit- 
ting the student to transfer to another school, or if the desired program 
was offered in a neighboring school, to enroll as a part-time student. 

To accommodate this change in organization and allow each program a block 
of time appropriate to its particular needs , it was necessary in many 
schools to extend the school day to nine periods. Some programs were 
allocated as few as two periods while others required as many as four - the 
mode being three periods . 

It thus became possible for a student to meet minimum college entrance 
requirements and to develop a salable skill. In the first year of operation 
of the new Occupational, Vocational, and Technical Education Division, over 
40 percent of the eleventh and twelfth graders were enrolled in the skill- 
centered programs. During 1966-67 this enrollment increased to 58.5 percent 
and in 1967-68 it exceeded 60 percent. Thousands of other students were 
enrolled in general and exploratory courses. 



Student Flow . The system adopted and now in the process of implementation, 
calls for elementary schools (k through 5) and middle schools (grades 6 



through 8) feeding into comprehensive high school covering grades 9 through 
twelve. Post-high school programs (grades 13 and 14) offer training in 
selected technical skills. Currently there are 16 high schools in the 
system. This number will be reduced to five with the completion of a 
massive building program now under way. 

The flow of students through the skill portions of this system is as follows: 



Middle School: All students are required to take part in exploratory 

guidance or occupation-oriented experiences. Ten areas have been 
identified as representative of the occupational opportunities in the 
Pittsburgh area. 



Industrial Arts 



Home 

Economics 



Business 

Education 



( Manufacturing 
( Construction 
( Visual 

( Communications 

( Transportation 

( Foods 
( Fabrics 
( Personnel 
( Development 

( Business 
( Communication 

( Data Retrieval 
( Distribution 



The areas most closely allied to industrial arts have been imple- 
mented in most of the schools; pilot programs in home economics areas 
are underway in several schools; and curriculum and program develop- 
ment exercises are being conducted in areas related to business educa- 
tion. 



Grades 9 and 10 (High School): Narrower and deeper exploratory 

programs are available to all students on an elective basis. These 
programs and laboratories closely resemble the traditional classes 
in industrial arts, home economics, and exploratory business education. 

Grades 11 and 12 (High School) and Students over 16 years of age 
(Potential Dropouts); Student may elect skill- centered classes in over 
60 skills. It is anticipated that these classes will be attractive to 
the majority of students who are not college bound. Some students who 
aspire to a collegiate program can, by adding a period or two to their 
school day, pursue both goals - academic diploma and a salable skill. 

Grades 11 and 12 (High School): Exploratory subjects in skill-centered 

areas will be available to all students on an elective basis. These 
programs are offered as supplements to other programs. For example, 
a pre -engineering student may elect an industrial arts program in 
drafting or a vocational drafting student may elect an industrial arts 
course in machine shop. 



Grades 13 and 14 (Post-High School): Students who have completed two 
years of a "technical 1 ' subject may elect to remain in school after 
graduation to acquire the skills necessary to perform at a technician's 
level* Most of the technical programs offer up to two years of addi- 
tional training. 

Adults and Out-of -School Youth: In addition to the maixistream programs 

described above , meaningful programs are offered to adults who wish to 
gain skills for initial job entry and to those who want to upgrade 
their skills through extension education. Special programs in critical 
skill areas are available to unemployed and underemployed youth and 
adults through the Manpower Development and Training Act and the 
Pennsylvania State Retraining Act. 

Essentials . Education as a "cradle to grave" proposition becomes a pos- 
sibility through the evolving Pittsburgh system. The system demands 
flexibility of itself; hence the concept of a failure proof system becomes 
feasible. There are, however, several components of the system which we 
feel are essential to its success. They are as follows: 

. The required exploratory experiences at the middle school level. 

This feature makes it possible to accumulate guidance information 
valuable to both the school and the pupil. It also has the advantage 
of "building" the teacher into the guidance procedure. 

. The delay of skill-centered training until the eleventh grade or age 16. 

This delay tends to insure a certain amount of student maturity and 
gives the school and the student a chance to assemble occupational 
and guidance-oriented information. Vocational decisions are thus 
more firmly based. 

. Vocational classes conducted in a comprehensive high school on a daily basis. 

Several advantages accrue here: (l) the supporting academic program is 
carried on in classes where students pursue different goals, which tends 
to insure that the education will be of uniform quality and acceptable 
to post-high school institutions; and (2) aggressive and able students 
are in a position to pursue two goals: the academic diploma and a 
salable skill. 

Recognition of several levels of preparation within a given occupation 
(service station mechanic, automotive mechanic, automatic transmission 
technician, etc.). 

Flexibility on this point makes it possible to eliminate most screening 
devices which tend to exclude students. Emphasis is placed on including 
students, not excluding them. 

. Recognition that preparation confined to the eleventh and twelfth grades 
is not sufficient for the more sophisticated technical skills. 
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programs^ **" ^ ^ addition of § rades ^ ^d 1^ in several technics] 



'Ses°noi°nf'^r t fH nS f er - 0r , traVel t0 an ° ther soh001 if the home school 
cioes not offer the desired program. 



The student who chooses to remain in his home school for the balance of 
time S bas^ S “r? ?w a?wL! e ?H?i?° drSeS at another school on a part- 



■Mmp hnoic ri* Xu . . . ~ M,u auu >"Cf acnooi on a part- 

assumes the travel^osts? 1106 ““ tW ° mileS) the B ° ard of Educati °n 



.Work experience in industry. 



An attempt is made to integrate this experience into the student's 
school program as his competencies develop. 



studf^f ^® 11 r h ° 01 system iS fortunate in that much of the pre limi nary 
w»n + d + , lready been accomplishea when the crisis in urban school systems 
began to take us present severe form. The commitment of the Board of 
Cation and top administration, and the resources made available, have 
caused a general overhaul of the high school program. 



The growth in enrollment in skill-centered courses has come as a direct 

orovirtp°fa th ? S +- eff + rtS ‘ Ttle massive building program underway will . 
provide facilities to house the evolving program. 



”cradla° P + that t » r ° U ? h ? heSS exercises the concept of a failure proof 
cradle to grave scnool system will become fact. 
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THE EDUCATOR’S CHALLENGE 



A columnist speaks up: 

Sylvia Porter writing in the San Francisco Chronicle on November 25, 1968, 
summarizes the impact of the new Vocational Education Amendments, 

Today, at least 25 million Americans should be receiving vocational training. Yet 
only 8 million are enrolled in vocational education courses, 4 million of them 
of high school age. 

This translates into a vocational education gap of an awesome 17 million. 

Today, only one of five high school students goes on to get a four-year college 
degree. Yet- our high schools continue to center on the college-bound rather 
than on the overwhelming percentage who are bound for careers in the trades and 
technical professions. 

This means we are failing to get to the heart of the problems of our city slums - 
for at this heart is the need for educating and training both younger and older 
Americans to fill the jobs which are and will open for them. 

But it could be that the biggest boost for vocational education in our nation’s 
history is hidden in the grab bag of 1968 Vocational Education Amendments. Like 
the profoundly significant Higher Education Amendments of 1968, the Vocational 
Education Amendments went on our statute books with a modicum of fanfare and 
even less public appreciation. 

Nevertheless, into our laws have now gone a package of nine amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 which, in the words of a spokesman for the 
United States Office of Education, "could put vocational education for both youths 
and adults on the map. We've never had any thing like this to work with before.” 
To indicate the scope, here are some key provisions: 

A new authorization of $40 million to be distributed to the states for 
special programs aimed at helping disadvantaged students, primarily from 
big city slums and other poverty areas. 

New funds specifically earmarked for vocational education programs in the 
public high school system for students who are physically, emotionally or 
mentally handicapped. 

New sums - $15 million this year, more later - to finance "exemplary” 
experimental vocational programs to disseminate the findings of such 
programs throughout the nation. Examples might include job training 
programs for prisoners, excellent area vocational schools serving whole 
states or regions, effective programs for training vocational counselors,, 

An authorization of $40 million to help launch a network of vocational 
boarding schools as part of the regular public school system. This 
intriguing plan, designed in part to remove disadvantaged youngsters in 
the 15 to 21 age group from their depressing, distracting home environments, 
was first authorized under the 19^3 Vocational Education Act. Congress 
failed to appropriate money for the program, but the concept is as 
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facinating today as it 



was five years ago. 

t^, th0ri2ati ° n ° f / 25 million beginning in fiscal 1970, for consumer 
education programs for both high school students and adults, especially 

,1 d 1 ?J2 r r ,ad a T S - This -11 b. the Federal Gov^^s 
programs financial involvement in vital consumer education 

million°dnr<n= ^ m ° St imp ° r£ant sin S le provision - authorization of $25 
alia "“ rinS h f curren t fiscal year to train desperately needed vocation- 
al education teachers, particularly in today's new technologies 



CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Swanson, J. C., '* A Rationale for Vocational-Technical Education and its 

Implementation" (University of California) Berkeley, California, 

’’Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled workers and school 

Thp P l UtS * failures in our social and economic system. 

The loss of only one year’s income due to unemployment is 
more than tne total cost of twelve years of education 
hrough high school. Failure to improve educational per- 

economics^" 1 /^ °" ly P °° r social P ° Ucy > ifc ts P°° r 

f °f Ce ! ? ur S0Ciety are focussing attention on vocational education 

to serve a ir y oSth°iS y oSr W ^iry! dU ?g e t ^ n that^ S ge 
per cent of youth need education specifically for employment. 8 

Social, agencies and their leaders are searching for greater stabilization of the 
family. They are sure that the ability of the father to get and hold a “ob can 
a major rac tor in producing a better hone. They are asking, what Dart can 
education for employment play in helping with this problem? 8 * p n 

tive°in S deveIon?nv C MM d ***? ’T™" Capltal and how education can be more effec- 
fil services! 3 to be ™ re productive of valuable products and use- 

st!bilit! and G th! S c S T aWa ^ e 0f th ° valuo o£ eoon °mic production, social 
for a nation! services of gevernment to its citizens as a means of stability 

born°with e thf. C ai n Mi nB f j C > US a ! :tantlon on vocational education. People are not 
servic! s h It isnlLL knowledge to produce valuable products and perform useful 
S efLt?l La ° r 3 S ° Ciety to malntain a Program of education to 



The definition used^^thi^paper^^the 8 " 0t S£andard : ’ n a11 parts °f »ur country, 
to the usage in federal 1»L vLoL^ , “of Wi ? ely used de ffufti°n and conforms 

vocational-technical education la n«t- 6 & ^ e ® ree P r0 8^a®» The term 

.« i. — usually „ ::,ur.“s^ s.*: :s-i. ss“" 

y StLtS£ c “' !r *""’ j “"' ”• 
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for occupations which require extensive mathematical and scientific knowledge 
and skills. & 

Criteria for Effective Vocational-Technical Education 

1 . EFFECTIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REQUIRES A STUDENT WHO IS LITERATE AND 
MOTIVATED TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN. 

The elementary and secondary schools of a nation are the foundation on which 
vocational education must build. Reading, writing and competency in arith- 
metic is essential for any significant employment. Practical arts should 
e a part of these programs and should be effective as pre-vocational 
education. These factors bhould not be interpreted to mean that all 
elementary and secondary education is vocational. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TO YOUTH AND ADULTS WHO ARE 
MOTIVATED TO SPEND FULL TIME IN LEARNING SKILLS FOR AN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. 

Vocational education usually requires a full-day activity for an extensive 
period. It is usually for persons who have not been employed and are thus 
from 16 to 25 years of age. Shop experiences, industrial arts or practical 
arts as it is often designated, is often provided to younger persons but is 
usually too general to be truly vocational. 

VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE AVAILABLE ALSO TO YOUTH AND ADULTS 
WHO ARE OR HAVE BEEN AT WORK BUT ARE MOTIVATED TO UPDATE OR UPGRADE THEIR 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS OR TO LEARN NEW SKILLS AND EXTENDED KNOWLEDGE. 

Mechanization and automation are creating the need for many new skills and 
much more extensive knowledge. The same changes are making many present 
skills obsolete. Education programs to serve these persons are usually 
part-time or short-term courses of study. They normally do not lead to 
a diploma and often cannot require any admission standards except the ability 
to benefit from the instruction. 

Studies in vocational education indicate that instruction for these persons 
produce more immediate and more efficient economic returns than any other 
type of vocational education. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS MUST DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN INPUT STANDARDS. 

Probably the greatest fallacy of vocational education is that no standards 
are possible or necessary. Very often students who have been failures in 
all other educational activities are placed in vocational programs. No 
vocational instruction can be effective unless the students, the teachers, 
the equipment and the instruction materials meet certain standards. These 
standards must be related to the objectives of the programs of instruction. 
These reults cannot be effective if any of these elements have standards 
too low. The results cannot be effective if any of these elements maintain 
standards too high. A general outline for input standards follows: 



4. 



a. 



The student must have the aptitude, the ability and the motivation 
necessary to succeed in the program to which he is assigned. 
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b* The teacher must have extensive training and experience in the occupa* 
tion of technology which he teaches. (Very little compromise can be 
made in the skills of the teacher if effective instruction is to take 
place.) 

c. The equipment and supplies must be similar to the equipment and 
supplies to be used by the student when he is employed. It must be 
available in sufficient quantities to permit extensive use by the 
student during his period of instruction. 

d. Instruction materials such as textbooks, operating manuals, job sheets, 
etc., must be organized in a manner to give an adequate curriculum for 
the specific program of instruction. 

5. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MUST DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN OUTPUT STANDARDS. 

These standards must be related to the objectives of the particular program 
of studies. 

Vocational education is a very diversified educational activity. It includes 
many skills and extensive knowledge directed toward many occupations at 
many levels of performance. The objective of one program may be to train 
persons to change and repair automobile tires. The output standards would 
be quite different for the automotive mechanic who is trained to diagnose and 
repair troubles in complex automatic transmissions. If one considers such 
diverse occupations a3 food service, office occupations, medical technologies 
and electronic technicians they can understand the great scope of vocational 
instruction. Each program must have its unique standards. 

In general the output standards of vocational instruction must be measured 
by performance tests. 

6. THE CONTENT OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS MUST BE REALISTICALLY RELATED TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE LABOR MARKET. 

Vocational education has very little, if any, value to the individual 
or to the economy unless the skills which are learned enable a person to 
get and hold a job. The student must be able and willing to perform 
services and produce products which are in demand in the labor market. 

7. THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN TRAINING MUST BE RELATED TO THE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
WHO WILL BE NEEDED BY BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND GOVERNMENT. 

Competition for available jobs which leave some persons unemployed is an 
economic loss to the state and may result in severe suffering to s?ome 
persons and their families. 

Since the number of jobs requiring any specific set of skills may change, 
and the type of skill may change, vocational education must recognize 
obsolesence. Instruction programs may have to be abandoned and new 
programs developed. 

8. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MUST INVOLVE BUSINESS, LABOR, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 
AS WELL AS SCHOOLS, 
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* It becomes obvious from the above criteria that schools alone cannot perform 
efficient and effective vocation education services without the close 
cooperation of other agencies. 

There are severe problems in implementing or following these criteria. The 
effectiveness of a vocational-technical education program will depend largely 
upon the extent to which these criteria can be followed and their related 
problems overcome. Some of the most common problems might be stated as follows; 

1. The faculty and administration of secondary schools are with very few 
exceptions persons who have had extensive training and experience in 
academic activities but very little experience in the world of work. 

They, therefore, are inclined to plan and operate school programs with- 
out effective activities for other than academically oriented students. 

It is quite difficult for faculty and administration to overcome this 
condition, for colleges and universities, businesses and government, 
labor and management provide few or no opportunities to develop expertise 
for operating effective vocational programs. 

2* Labor market information is not generally available in a form x^hereby 
schools can make decisions with surety concerning course content and 
numbers to be trained for specific employment opportunities. The state 
employment services, tuwever, are developing better information and there are 
employment needs which can justify these programs. 

3. It is difficult for a school to know enough about a student to advise him 
to enter a specific vocational program. Better testing and record keep- 
ing procedures are making guidance and counseling more effective. Probably 
the most important activity is attention in the curriculum in the 
elementary grades and the junior high school years to develop a "readiness” 
for vocational decisions, 

4. A major factor in relation to operating vocational programs is often 
described as the "image" of vocational education. Situations could be 
described where well-cquippc^ labor market -re la ted and well-taught courses 
were abandoned because no students were available. This situation usually 
exists where parents, students, teachers and often the public look upon 
vocational education as an educational activity for "second-class" citizens. 
Many instances could be cited where (a) teachers were adamant in advising 
all youth with an above-average academic aptitude to not go into vocational 
programs, (b) parents show an interest in vocational education in their 
local school but a -vehement stand against their own child being a vocational 
student, and (c) culturally different groups taking a strong stand against 
any of their group being advised to enroll in vocational programs, 

5. The difficulty in developing or purchasing curricula materials is severe 
There is normally a great variety of texts and reference materials for 
high school subjects; this is not true for most vocational subjects. It 
is an even more serious problem for vocational subjects because often 
the teachers are taken directly from business and industry and they have 
not had experience or training as a teacher. 

A new type of vocational-technical center is developing rapidly in many states 
in the form of an area school containing shops and laboratories serving the needs 
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•of students of several smaller constituent high schools. In this arrangement, 
students, retain their enrollment and receive general education instruction in 
their "home 11 high schools. They alternate their attendance beween their home 
high school and the area occupational training school in a cooperative arrange- 
ment so as to receive both occupational training and academic studies. Varying 
periods of alternation are used from one half-day to a one or two-week period. 
Students meet all high school requirements and receive a high school diploma 
from the home high school plus a certificate attesting to completion of an 
occupational training program. This kind of school is adaptable for either 
rural or urban areas. There is considerable misunderstanding among casual 
observers of this growing vocational education service, causing it to be 
labeled by some as a separate school system. The fact is that these schools are 
established and operated under newer and sometimes unique legal provisions with 
the on-going local and state public education systems, 

A trend toward coordinating or integrating general education and vocational 
education more effectively in the high school is progessing rapidly. The gist 
of this effort is to place greater emphasis at an earlier age on meaningful 
information about the world of work, occupational exploration, work experiences, 
and closer coordination between the communication skills, mathematics, physical 
science and social studies with the occupational skill training. Newer emphasis 
is being placed on education in interpersonal relationships and problem-solving 
approaches and techniques. The latter are intended to equip youth to make 
adaptations to the rapidly changing job requirements in the labor force. 

Valuable research and experimental efforts in behalf of these newer goals is 
already underway and will, no doubt, progress rapidly as additional funds and 
resources are applied. 

Vocational education is very important. The problems related to making youth 
employable by school experiences must be solved. The history of vocational 
education for the past fifty years provides many guidelines for success in 
this endeavor— and many pitfalls to avoid. 



